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OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
No. 3. 
BARON RENTON NICHOLSON 














—_—_»—- 

This gentleman is so well known in and 
about town, that we feel somewhat afraid 
we shall not give onr readers so faithful a 
picture of him as we could wish. And as 
it is not our intention to 

“set down aught in malice,” 
we think our remarks may not be unworthy 
of the reading of those who have not the 
knowledge of this important personage. 

If our readers will have the kindness to 
fancy themselves standing at the box en- 
trance of Covent Garden Theatre, waiting 
to gain admittance on a benefit night, turn 
round and look at the principal door of the 
Garrick’s Head Tavern, they in all proba- 
bility will see a short stout thick-set person 
with a robust appearance, and in figure very 
similar to some of those painted upon the 
bottles in his own bar, representing Bac- 
chus, or a Chinese image called a tumbler; 
although unlike that little urchin in 
other respects—for we believe the urchin, 
Bacchus is never to be seen with large 
bushy black whiskers, which the Baron has 





in jin abundance,and from the plumpness of his 
face it is very becoming in him, although 
frequently very absurd and unbecoming 
in persons with thin faces and serious 
countenances. Now the Baron has gene- 
rally a smile upon his countenance; and 
the dimple in his chin gives him the most 
pleasing ,phizog that can be conceived.— 
When he does the favor to take wine with you 
at the dinner table, speaking of his person, 
we would not be thought to be severe in our 
criticism, but it is really surprising to ob- 
serve the difference in his person when sit- 
ting—he would be taken in this attitude to 
be at least five feet nine or ten inches in 
height, whereas he is not more than five 
feet six. But stay; the Baron did not 
make himself; and if he had, we feel as- 
sured he would not have produced so intel- 
ligible a countenance, or a better figure. 

In society he is a perfect gentleman, well 
informed upon almost every subject, from 
the poet to the painter, from the historian 
to the man of letters of the present day ; 
many of his writings cannot be otherwise 
than admired, although severe yet never de- 
scending to vulgarity. There is no person 
perhaps better qualified for the profession 
he holds than he is. His urbanity of man- 
ner, and the system he adopts, show him to 
be a man of business. The management 
he puts in practice at his Stand at the diffe- 
rent Races he attends around London, is 
generally admired, and is a great conve- 
nience to the public, If any of our readers 
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have not attended his “Judge and Jury 
Court,” at the Garrick’s Head, we assure 
them it will repay them for the visit. When 
the Baron takes his seat upon tbe Bench, 
ushered in by the Clerk of the Court, and 
dressed in his wig and robes, it is really the 
most ludicrous thing that can be imagined. 
Fancy the Judge, dressed in this style, with 
his cigar, and his brandy-and-water before 
him, trying causes to all appearance of the 
most serious consequence. The grave man- 
ner in which he addresses the Court, and 
the witty way in which he is sure to con- 
clude, causes the most lively sensation that 
can be conceived. 

We have heard many stories respecting 
the Baron, which we believe there is no 
foundation for ; but public men of this de- 
scription, particularly in the profession to 
which he belongs, will always have some 
enemies, particularly amongst those who 
have the outward appearance of gentlemen, 
and who, for the want of education and the 
means in their pockets, and the way in 
which they generally conduct themselves 
when it is necessary their bills should be 
paid, show a total want of principle; we 
say, the censure of such characters, to us, is 
the best possible proof of the utter false- 
hoods that emanate from such characters.— 
Weshall now take leave of this celebrated 
persopage, and leave him with his blushing 
honors thick upon him, 





THE DRAMA. 
an 


DRURY LANE. 

It will be seen from the bills of this thea- 
tre, that next week will conclude the sea- 
son. The attraction of Madame A. Thillon 
has filled the house on the evenings of her 
performance ; on the off-nights, as they are 
termed, all is ‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable,’ 
there being no novelty. The season has 
not been so profitable as might have been 
expected ; but this does not arise from any 
mismanagement of Mr. Bunn—Mr. W. 
Harrison, Mr. Borrani, and Miss Rainforth, 
having unfortunately been indisposed. But 
who can rule the destiny of circumstances-- 
not even a manager of a Theatre Royal. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

The revival of “ Richelieu,” at this thea- 
tre, we think will be attended with very be- 
neficial results to the proprietors. The play 





is well known to be one of Bulwer’s master- 
pieces ; and the manner in which it is put 
upon the stage reflects the highest praise 
we can award. The acting of the whole 
company engaged in it, shows the greatest 
attention has been paid in the rehearsals ; 
for, to the credit of Mr. Phelps, every thing 
was as perfect as possible. Considerable 
applause was shown throughout the per- 
formance, and the play was given out 
amidst general cheering by a very full 
house, 
ALBERT SALOON. 

In our advertising columns will be found 
some particulars of the amusements at this 
really pleasant retreat. Mr. Brading, the 
proprietor, always ready to give every in- 
ducement to the middle class of society to 
enjoy themselves at a moderate cost, has 
certainly given an entertainment worthy of 
their patronage. The variety of amuse- 
ments in the gardens, independent of the 
performances in the theatre, are of a nature 
to call forth our admiration. And as the 
magistracy have put a stop to most of the 
fairs round about the metropolis, Mr. Bra- 
ding has done well to uphold our old coun- 
try sports by having one upon his own pre- 
mises, so that the old and young may be 
seen enjoying the society of each other as 
they did in the good old times. The ma- 
nager, Mr. T. Jones, is deserving of credit 
for his great attention in the arrangements. 

VAUXHALL. 

These gardens had an unusual display of 
rank and fashion on Monday night, it being 
anight set apart for a masquerade, under 
the superintendance of Musard. The bril- 
liancy of light was never displayed to great- 
er effect ; the pieces played by the orchestra 
were enough to make the oldest spectator 
feel as if he were young again: ‘the dresses 
of the audience in general very superb ; 
the mixture of characters, from the Turk to 
the Jew, the Indian, the Sailor, the Clown, 
the Harlequin, the Columbine, and the 
Pantaloon, and many others which we could 
not discern what they were intended to re- 
represent, nor do we imagine they could tell 
themselves, formed a motley group that is 
indescribable. We have said there was rank 
and fashion attended this motley group, and 
we ought not to forget to mention that there 
were many there who, if they had paid their 
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tailors’ bills, and tavern expences, before 
they gave 10s. 6d. for their admittance in 
the gardens, it would have been more to 
their credit; many of these sparks created 
much annoyance to the females by throwing 
about squibs and crackers in all directions, 
which in fact proved very dangerous by set- 
ting fire to their dresses. The fire-works 
were of the most magnificent description; 
and the refreshments plentiful, at a very 
reasonable charge. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT). 
The theatrical history of this week is one 
series of histrionic triumphs by the first 
tragedian of the age, and one to whom, we 





are sorry to say, there seems to be no wor- 
thy successor, The great gulph which se- 
parates the whole existing race of tragedians 
from Macready, was never more manifest to 
us than it has been during this engagement. 
There is a genius in the delineation akin to 
that of the poet, he expounds visible in all 
his sssumptions. His bursts of passion are 
magnificent; the delicate transition from 
sanity to madness, as in the case of Lear, 
and his occasional glimpses of intelligence, 
are exquisitely natural. Who that has seeu 
his Virginius, can ever forget it. It is not 
acting; the man’s whole soul feels, and is 
swayed by the feeling and passion that 
others only simulate. 

It would occupy more space than we can 
Spare at the present time, to enter into an 
analysis of Macready’s style, even were that 
requisite; and, indeed, the new budding 
beauties which he continually evolves, ren- 
ders an estimate desirable. On each night 
Macready was called before the curtain ; 
and on Friday night, after bowing his ac- 
knowledgment, he said, the repetition of 
his thanks would now be almost as tedious 
as athrice-told tale. He further stated, 
that he should only appear before them 
for two, or at the most, three more sea- 
sons—his first appearance was here, and 
with the exception of his farewell to all Eng- 
land, he intended his last appearance to be 
here also; and, in his retirement, the ex 
pressions he had received of their regard, 
would be remembered with the most heart- 
felt satisfaction. Mr. Macready then re- 
tired amid the waving of handkerchiefs, 
hats, &c. and shouts of the most enthusias- 
tic applause. 





CREMORNE HOUSE, CHELSEA. 
This was formerly the residence of a no- 
bleman, and is situated a little above Bat- 
tersea Bridge, on the banks of the Thames, 
and is now in the hands of Mr. Littlejohn, 
formerly of King William-street, It will be 
recollected this gentleman was the principal 
proprietor of the Rosherville Gardens, 
Gravesend; last year finding the great 
want of accommodation for the public, in 
the same style, near the metropolis, as at 
Gravesend, he has, with a spirit which few 
persons who eater for the public possess, 
determined upon opening these gardens, 
which have undergone a most surprising 
change. No situation about London is so 
capable of affording delight to the visitor 
as these gardens; they are of great extent, 
and the variety of amusements that are in- 
tended to be introduced, will be such as 
must be gratifying to all classes, let their 
wishes be what they may. The perform- 
ances will consist of a Concert, a Vaude- 
ville, Dancing, &c.; a splendid archery 
ground, and a beautiful bowling green.— 
Poney Races will occasionally be introduc- 
ed. And onthe principal Fete Days, Green 
will ascend in his Balloon. In short every 
amusement is intended to be introduced 
that is amusing or at all interesting. The 
refreshments will consist chiefly of a cold 
collation, as at Rosherville, which gave 
so much satisfaction to the public last year, 
Separate rooms are built which may be ap- 
propriated to private parties. We are glad 
to hear that British Wines are intended to 
be introduced, of the very finest quality, 
and at areasonable price. And as in all 
probability the gardens will be attended by 
numerous parties of highly respectable fe- 
males, we think the proprietor has acted 
very judiciously in endeavouring to solicit 
their \patronage to take a beverage of our 
own produce, which is both wholesome and 
not intoxicating. We trust the proprietor 
will meet with that support which we feel 
he is entitled to, for the outlay already 
amounts to some thousands of pounds. 





Winpsork TueatreE.-=The theatre at 
Windsor has been open during the past 
week under the joint management of Messrs. 
C. Dillon and Dennis, The principals of 
the company are Messrs. T. Lee, C. Dillon, 
T. Matthews (the clown), Mrs. West, and 
Mrs. C. Dillon, 
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MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, June 22nd.—Fifth Sunday after 
Trinity. 
Monpay, 23.—John Kemble retired, 1817. 
Tugspay, 24,—Midsummer day. 
WepneEspay, 25.— 


Tuurspay, 26—George the Fourth died, 
1830. 


Fripay, 27.— 


Sarurpay, 28.— Mathews born, 1776, died, 
1835. 











THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL, 
SaturDAY, June 21, 1845. 
ANECDOTE OF BUCKSTONE. 
He was once engaged to play at Well- 
borough, in Northamptonshire, and had tra- 
velled on foot eighty miles to the scene of 





action; he arrived there in company with 
three other heroes of the sock and buskin, 
one of whom had been his companion in 
many a singular freak of misfortune; and 
as few country actors can come off a journey 
of eighty miles with much of this world’s 
wealth in their possession, our hero was, of 
course, what is termed —‘“ short,” i. e. with- 
out one half-penny in his pocket: and waiting 
on the manager, discovered him to be as 
“short ’’ as himself, but was assured that in 
a day or two the theatre would open,—that 
the magistrates had given permission—fine 
large barn bespoke—capital theatrical town 
always good benefits, and the salary sure. 
Soothed by so brilliant a prospect, he and 
his three friends adjourned to a public-house, 
where they made known their profession to 
the landlord, and concluded an agreement 
for board and lodging on very moderate 
terms; an excellent supper and bed followed. 
The next morning the four went out to view 
the town—the site of the theatre—the laugh- 
ing country lasses, &c. and with a good ap- 
petite to a good dinner. A day or two passed 
very delightfully in walking, angling, and 
other pastimes,when lo! the manager enter- 
ed one morning,with despair in his counte- 
nance, and stated that an unexpected oppo- 
sition had taken plaee on the part of the 
magistrates, who had withdrawn their per- 
mission for the opening of a theatre, and 
was afraid they should be compelled to leave 


the town. What was to be done? The 
company met,—a petition was drawn out in 
due form by our hero,—was presented to the 
proper authorities, and a reply was to be 
given on the following day. Tne reply came 
at the very moment the four had received 
their bill for a week’s board and lodging,with 
a cruel, suspicious glance from the landlady 
—the reply was, ‘that no theatre should be 
allowed, that the company had better leave 
the town, and if the men wanted work, they, 
the magistrates,would employ them in break- 
ing stones on the highway.”’ The parable of 
scripture was visited upon them—they asked 
for bread and received a stone. The com- 
pany separated, and our party were left to 
consider how they should discharge their 
week’s bill for board and lodging—this was 
eleven o’clock on Saturday—they walked 
out to plan ways and means, and returned 
to the accustomed dinner; none was forth- 
coming—thought the folks at Wellborough 
might not eat dinners on Saturdays,so waited 
patiently for tea—but alas! none appeared : 
supper—not a crust. Went to bed—rose 
on Sunday morning to breakfast—saw no- 
thing but a bare table and angry looks: at 
length, literally starved, our hero, the oracle 
of the party, waited on the landlady and 
solicited for himself and campanions some- 
thing to eat, that they might be enabled to 
proceed to Northampten, to raise some 
money; it was stoutly refused; not a 
morsel would be given till the bill was paid. 
One o'clock arrived, and the party look- 
ing out of window into the street, expe- 
rienced the tortures of Tantalus, in witnes- 
sing the passing to and fro of joints, pies, 
&c., from the neighbouring bakehouses ; the 
smell of a dinner in the house reachcd their 
olfactories, and anxious glances were di- 
rected to the door, inthe hope that the stern 
landlady might relent and send in a snack— 
but no door opened; the faint clatter of 
knives, forks, and plates was heard, and then 
all was still as death. Eight and twenty 
hours had elapsed, and not a morsel had en- 
tered their mouths—again was the landlady 
entreated—but “no, the bill must first be 
paid;’’ another hour passed, the conversa- 
tion turned upon people who had been 
starved to death, and other localities ; when 
the door opened, the party started. The 
landlord, who had been out all the day, en- 
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tered with a quartern loaf, some cheese, and 
a pot of porter, placed them on the table, 
told them they might eat, but intimated 
that in the morning he should take them be- 
fore a magistrate. The eatables were de- 
molished in ‘no time,” and hunger being 
appeased, the topic of discourse was the 
Vagrant Actin its various bearings, and 
gentle hints were whispered of getting out 
of the house and town as quickly as possi- 
ble; but our hero’s inexpressibles being 
somewhat tattered anil torn, and having in 
his bed-room a better pair, also a decent 
shirt, and a few “ properties,” he consider- 
ed it a pity to decamp without wherewithal 
to raise a trifle; he accordingly proceeded 
to the room, and drawing on his other trow- 
sers and putting on the shirt and a waistcoat 
or so, returned to his companions, consi- 
derably increased in size; the plan was 
much admired, and likewise adopted with 
them, and now came the difficulty of getting 
out of the house. It was a fine summer's 
evening, and the window of the room they 
occupied was thrown up, and the party 
looking into the street, suggested’ an egress 
thereby; this had scarcely been proposed, 
when the shrill voice of the landlady was 
heard on the stairs, exclaiming—‘* Where be 
they shirts as was on the bed?” this was the 
signal for desperation. They escaped from 
the window into the street, and ran with all 
speed out of the town, and it was not until 
they reached a corn field, some two miles 
from thence, that they ventured to halt and 
take breath ; where concealing in the field, 
they disencumbered themselves of their un- 
necessary apparel, aud proceeded to North- 
ampton, in great glee. This was the climax 
ot “Little Bucky’s moving accidents,”— 
though he has encountered many equally as 
pitiable and singular. 





REMARKS ON THE UTILITY AND 
MORAL ‘TENDENCY OF THE 
DRAMA, ORIGINAL & SELECT, 


—— <> 
BY C. W. JONES. 


——— 
(Concluded from our last) 

“Sir,” said his Grace, “ I know of no 
distinction of persons ; I respect worth where- 
ever it is found. Goodness may adorn the 
breast of an actor as well as that of a divine ; 
and I see no just reason why I should dis- 
credit or disregard you the more, for being 





on the stage, than if you were in the pulpit, 
provided you have kept your character. I 
shall inquire into your conduct, and if I find 
it such as I can sanction with credit, you 
shall always have my patronage and sup- 
port; make my compliments to Mr. Garrick, 
and tell him { expect he will use you well; 
I do not go to the theatre myself, but let me 
know when your night comes, and I will 
send my family.” His Grace saw me to the 
door, and told the porter that whenever I 
called he should be at home. He then 
again wished me well, 

“Vowed me assistance, and performed it too.” 

Here we find a man unbiassed by the con- 
tamination of prejudice, who is actuated by 
the most christian-like feelings towards his 
fellow-creatures; and one who scorns to 
condemn where guilt may be a stranger,— 
where vice may be unknown. 

The drama in its legitimate state com- 
prises all that is interesting, instructive, 
amusing, and affecting ; it combines the rich 
colouring of painting, the grace of action, 
and the harmony of verse, with the splen- 
dour of decorations, the beauty of scenery, 
and the enchanting allurements of fiction 
and romance. In short of all the recreations 
and pleasures which gratify the taste of man 
none take a stronger hold on the feelings 
and the imagination than the exhibitions of 
the stage. It is an amusement patronised 
by all grades and classes of society, whether 
old or young, rich or poor, ignorant or wise. 
The dramatic art however, is too frequently 
under-rated, even amongst those to whose 
gratification it ministers. If the degree of 
enjoyment and of benefit produced by an 
art be any test of excellence, there are few 
indeed which will take precedence of the 
stage. The tenderest beauties of the most 
gifted poets do not find in all bosoms an 
answering sympathy. Even among those 
who talk familiarly of Shakspeare and 
Milton, there are few who have fairly read, 
and still fewer who truly feel their divinest 
effusions. Itis only in the theatre that any 
image of the real grandeur of humanity, any 
picture of generous heroism and noble self- 
sacrifice is poured on the imaginations, and 
sent warm to the hearts of the vast body of 
the people. It is there we find eyes, fami- 
liar only with mechanic toil, suffused with 
natural tears, engendered by sacred pity. 
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It is there that the deep fountains of hearts. 
long encrusted by narrow cares, burst open, 
and a holy light is sent in on the long sunken 
forms of the imagination. It is there that 
the loveliest and most ignorant catch their 
only glimpse of that poetic radiance which 
is the finest glory of our being. While 
they gaze on the wondrous spectacle, they 
forget the petty concerns of their own in- 
dividual lot, and recognise and rejoice in 
their kindred with a nature capable of high 
emprise, of meekest suffering, and of de- 
fiance to the mortal powers of agony and 
the grave. They are elevated and softened 
into men; they are carried beyond the ig- 
norant present time; feel the past and the 
future on the instant, and kindle as they 
gaze on the massive realities of human vir- 
tue, or on those fairy visions which are the 
gleaming fore-shadows of golden years, 
which hereafter shall bless the world. Their 
horison is suddeuly extended, from the nar- 
row circle of low anxieties and selfish joys, 
to the farthest and most sacred hills which 
bound our moral horison ; and they perceive 
in clear vision, the eternal rocks of defence 
for their nature, which the noblest spirits 
of their fellow-man have been privileged 
to raise, A thousand hearts are swayed at 
once by the same emotion, as the high grass 
of the meadow yields, as a single blade, to 
the breeze that sweeps over it. Distinc- 
tions of fortune, rank, talent, age, all give 
way to the warm tide of emotion, and every 
class feel only as partakers in our primal 
sympathy. 

Surely the art which produces an effect 
like this- which separates, as by a divine 
alchymy, the artificial from the real in hu- 
manity—which supplies to the artisan, in 
the capital, the place of those woods and 
free airs, and mountain streams, which in- 
sensibly harmonise the peasant’s character— 
which gives the poorest to feel the primitive 
grandeur of tragedy, sweeping by with 
sceptred pall—which makes the heart of the 
child leap with strange joy, and enables the 
old man to fancy himself again a child—is 
worthy of no mean place among the arts, 
which refine our manners by exalting our 
conceptions ! 





The Liver Theatre, Liverpool, has been 
taken by Mrs. H. P. Grattan, The per- 
formances are to be principally operas, 
ballet, and farces. 








RAMBLES IN IRELAND IN 1835. 


THE DELL OF THE DARGLE. 
(Continued from No. 186). 


Your way runs through a thick wood ; no- 
thing but trees greet the eye, while the ear 
catches the gurgling noise of water; the 
path suddenly slopes--so suddenly that you 
catch hold of the branches to stay your de- 
scent; thus bounding, ina moment you are 
standing on the half dried up bed of the 
Dargle ; behind you the bridge, before you 
steep hills rise on either side thick covered 
with trees, between which the river comes 
leaping towards you. A little further on 
the ridge of hills are loftier grown, and the 
trees rise tier after tier up their sides in all 
the luxuriance of autumn’s foliage; the 
river’s bed is encumbered with masses of 
stone, over which its waters bound, while 
with a huncred varied effects of chiaro-os- 
curo, the sun darts its rays around. Gain 
the path, a few steps on is an opening in the 
trees, you look around—an amphitheatre 
of leaves, with here and there a silver-like 
streak, which alone tells the river’s path; 
again reach its bed, towards you the waters 
dash down their hilly course, impeded by 
huge blocks of stone, which some mighty 
hand seems to have hurled down from the 
heights above, round these the water eddies 
till finding an outlet it darts onward, or it 
lays in deep pools without a ripple, so clear, 
so brilliant that you see the stones beneath, 
or torming a bason, it falls over the blocks 
in one broad sheet, whose noise repeated by 
many an echo fills the air with a voice which 
solemnly bespeaks the grandeur of creation’s 
power. The hills gradually assume a loftier 
aspect, the trees of a larger growth, whose 
branches, twisted into a thousand shapes, 
spread across the river, and shelters it from 
the sun, save where a stray beam piercing 
the leafy coverlet, glistens like a gem, and 
over the gloom darts a star-ray of light.— 
Further on, the water’s course is thicker 
strewn with the blocks of stone rising higher 
one after the other and forming a hundred 
of petty cascades, whose continued roar 
bursts upon the ear and fills the mind with 
awe and wonder. Rambling on, the river 
widens, the stones have disappeared, and 
the water comes meandering along, leaving 
here and there patches of uncovered sand, 
on which the sun pours its full blaze and 
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half-blinds the eye with its brightness. Pro- 
ceeding on, either by the water-side or half 
way up the hill, you cling to some tree, and 
with a flashing eye of pleasure, feast upon 
the ever changing glories of so matchless a 
scene, now showing the river, now a valley 
of leaves broken here and there with the 
storm-stripped trunk of a tree, or a barren 
spot on the hill-side, where juts out some 
ponderous block of stone whose whitened 
points give aricher tone to the herbage 
around, while the cloudless sky above, the 
song of birds, and the subdued noise of 
rushing water, creates a thrill of such joyous 
excitement, that one thinks if ever the hu- 
man mind was to lose its seat of reason 
from an excess of pleasure, a scene like this 
were capable of doing it ; and if it did would 
it not be a fit hulocaust to the shrine of 
vernal nature. At every step the scene as- 
sumes a grander aspect, the trees no longer 
line the hill side which here shoot up like 
huge walls, whose steep and slippery sides 
instil a feeling of terror as the eye glances 
downwards to the water which ripples at 
their base. Passing on you come to a grassy 
level near the water, with but a solitary 
tree; stand on a stone inthe centre of the 
stream ; at your back trees and hills hem 
you in, while before you the hills give a 
curve and narrowing at the centre, leaving 
but a small passage for the water to dash 
through, above a withered tree throws its 
arms across the chasm; trees line the wa- 
ter’s edge, the rocks are bare till near their 
summits, which are crowned with foliage ; 
the same tiny cascades fill in the fore- 
ground, and completes this wild and beau- 
tiful spot, perhaps the mest interesting one 
of the Dargle. 
laugh breaks upon the ear, a party of young 
people are threading the woody coverlet ; 
retire half-way up the rock, there you will 


Hark! there are voices; a 


find a rustic summer-house open all around, 
or if occupied, a little to the left is the point 
of arock ; stand on either place, the party 
have emerged from the wood, some are on 
the grass plat, others about the half-dried 
bed of the stream—some are standing, others 
sitting or lying full-length—men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, all mingling together, 
laughing, romping, dancing—as merry a lot 
as is generally found in your gipseying par- 
ties ; it only wanted this to make the scene 








perfect, how their voices people the wild 
spot and mingle with the water’s roar. The 
flaunting colours of the ladies’ dresses gives 
variety and destroys the monotony of stones 
and trees; how beautifully that blue or scar- 
let shawl is reflected in the water at that 
girl's feet— what a display of all that consti- 
tutes scenic beauties, what a rich and fairy- 
like scene; they are moving on—are gone, 
and now a lonely rambler takes their place ; 
he stoops to quench his thirst; how dif- 
ferent to the late array, and yet this too is 
beautiful. 
(To be continued.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Stourport, June 11. 

Sir,--I see in your sketches of public 
characters, on the 7th instant you give some 
account of Mr. Betty, sen. but you have left 
out one thing in his private character, that 
must ever be to him real consolation, You 
must know, Sir, that the gentleman you 
spoke of is, in addition to his other qualifi- 
cations, a very charitable man; he is now, 
and has been for years, allowing a poor 
old widow a weekly sum sufticient tor her 
support, and many presents besides ; he 
likewise very often sends his bounty in a 
very substantial state to three or four poor 
families about here; and has done more 
real good in that way than any one I know, 
and has caused the hearts of many to bless 
him, and join with you in wishing him lon 
to live to enjoy the society of his friends, al 
to be a blessing to many poor individuals, 
and among the rest, 


Your humble servant, B. 








CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue QuEEN’s THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 
—This popular evening rendezvous conti- 
nues to be most attractive. This week, in 
addition to the universal Lancashire favo- 
rite, we have had Mr. H. Bedford and the 
Misses Smith (nieces to the Countess of 
Essex). The performances have passed 
over with the most decided success. The 
spirited lessee and manager. Mr. Sloane, 
announces the following artistes during the 
summer months--viz. Mr. Charles Mat- 
thews and Madame Vestris, Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam, Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Miss Romer, Mr. Borrani; also Mademoi- 
selle Cerito and M. St. Leon, &c. 

Mrs. FitzwiiiiaM.--This lady is starring 
in the Lincoln circuit, with her eldest daugh- 
ter, an accomplished singer and musician, 
They have visited Lincoln, Boston, Stam- 
ford, Peterborough, and Whittlesea, Miss 
Fitzwilliam may be said to be on a tour for 

ractice; the provincial critics praise her 

ighly. 
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Mrs. Waytett.—It is with great plea- 
sure that we announce the convalescence of 
this lady, who is in treaty with the lessee of 
the Strand Theatre. Mr. Hodges is a tenor 
singer of great volume and power, and it is 
contemplated to produce some operettas, 
with music original or selected, from the 
works of the most eminent composers. 

Mr. Forrest.—This eminent actor is 
about to visit Paris, and intends to make his 
trip a professional one if he can muster 
orces to accompany him. 

THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 

It is not true thar the French Company, 





now performing at Covent Garden, are paid 
the same salaries, by M. Laurent, as they 
would demand from an Englisr manager. 

It is not true that the nobility like the 
dresses which her Majesty requested them 
to wear at the late ball--but it is true they 
prefer wearing them sooner than loose her 
royal favor. 

It is not true that Keeley has turned 
jockey at the races—but it is true he is the 
winner of public patronage 

It is not true that Vauxhall is less attrac- 
tive than it was wont to be—but it is true 
that the refreshments are better and cheaper 
than in the remembrance of the oldest 
attendant. 

It is not true that the young men of the 
present day are better members of society 
than they were 50 years ago-—but it is true 
those who can talk the most nonsense, and 
smoke the most cigars, are considered the 
most clever creatures in company. 

It is not true that the ladies continue to 
dance the Polka--but it is true the Polka 
Cloak hides a multitude of bustle which for- 
merly was very detrimental to the figure of 
our fair countrywomen. 





To Correspontents. 

J. Dixon.—We shall expect, should this 
meet the lady’s eye, that she will think 
we are paid to advertise her age, from 
the number of times we have answered 
this question. Madame Vestris (alias) 
Mrs. C, Mathews, was born May, 1797, 
consequently she is in her 49th year. 





A New Susscriser-- Will find an answer 
three week’s back. 

T. P.--We cannot answer such questions ; 
it cannot be expected. 


ADVcRIISEMENTS. 
—@—— 
REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 


DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea.—Mr. LITTLE- 
JOAN (late of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City,) has the honour to 
announce that he will open the tavern, park, and 
gardens of Cremorne, for the season,with a THREE 
DAYS’ FETE, entiiled “The Feast of the Forest, a 
Sherwood Pic-Nic,” on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday,June 23, 24, and25. Mr. Green will ascend 
in his Monster Nassau Balloon, accompanied by ten 
ladies and gentlemen.—Admission 1s —Cremorne 
House can be reached from any part of town by 
omnibus for sixpence, by steam boat for four-pence, 
After the fete the admission to the gardens will be 
sixpence. Steam-boat companies are respectfully 
informed that a safe and convenient pier is in course 
of erection, and will be opened on the occasion of the 
fete for landing passengers at the iver entrance to 
the gardens. 


OYAL ALBERT SALOON,— 


License by the Lord Chamberlain.—Under 
the Proprietorship and Management of Henry Bra- 
ding, of 17, Shepherdess Walk, City Roac, Middle- 
sex. Grand Balloon ascent and Fancy Fair, on 
Monday, June 23rd, 1845.—Mr. C. Green, construc- 
tor and Proprietor of the Nassau Balloon of Vauxhall 
Gardens, will make his 30th ascent from these 
beautiful gardens.—-A Grand Corcert.—The infant 
Lauri family. —A New Ballet.—the original Ramo 
Samee.—The New Drama of Sixteen-string Jack.— 
Swings, Ups and Downs, and Roundabouts will be 
in constant motion.—The Gardens wiil be brilliantly 
illuminated with several thousand additional lamps. 
—Grand display of Fireworks.—Admission 1s, in- 
cluding the Saloon.—Inflation at 2. Ascent at 5. 
Performance at 6 —Acting Manager, Mr. T. Jones. 











IN EIGHT LESSONS. 

RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 

&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 


Cc. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘*Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smant’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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